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Background and Rationale 

The 1980s and 1990s has been an era that has witnessed wholesale restructuring of 
both public and non-government school systems around the world. Every state 
and territory system of education in Australia has been involved in extensive 
review and restructuring over the past decade, but particularly over the past five 
years. The central management mode of the previous century - tight prescriptive 
control of schools, teachers and the curriculum by and within a centrally devised 
education system has been superseded by new designs and solutions, many 
derived from the private sector and most reflecting a move towards corporate 
managerialism and site-based management (Beare, 1995). 

While various rationales have been offered for the establishment of site-based 
management, a common view is that self-managing schools enable the system as 
a whole to become more responsive to local conditions, more flexible in the use 
of resources to maximize desirable outcomes and be more accountable for 
school-level decisions (Dellar, 1994). The achievement of such goals at the school- 
level necessitates fundamental changes in both the teacher's professional role 
and the mechanisms employed for teacher accountability. In Western Australia, a 
range of policy documents concerning the establishment, performance 
management and teacher accountability have been introduced. However, the 
appropriateness of such policy and guidelines remains untested and contested. 
There is continuing debate about the feasibility and desirability of applying 
performance management approaches in school systems where productivity can 
not be easily specified, expected or demonstrated. 

For many teachers the changes associated with these policy developments pose a 
dilemma which results from two competing sets of expectations. The first set 
concerns the enhanced "traditional" professional responsibility and 
accountability for effective classroom practice and improved student learning 
outcomes (Darling-Hammond, 1988). Here the focus is on the content and 
pedagogical knowledge and skills associated with particular subject area 



specialization's. The second set concerns extended professional responsibility 
and accountability for active participation in the formulation, implementation 
and evaluation of system and school goals and priorities. Under this set of 
expectations the focus moves from the classroom and subject area through a 
whole-school to a system level perspective. 

Militating against the adoption of a genuine whole-school professional 
perspective by teachers is the prevailing isolation of teachers from each other, 
the administration and the community. This is particularly so of secondary 
school teachers, where the school is organized around separate teaching areas or 
departments and teachers are viewed as specialists rather than cross-curriculum 
generalists. Teachers’ decisions about teaching and learning are bounded by the 
walls of the classroom and shaped by administrative decisions that dictate who is 
to be taught, when and with what resources. 

Consequently, for site-base management to transform schools into responsive 
effective learning communities there needs to be a fundamental change to the 
"traditional" roles of teachers Rallis (1990). Teachers need to collaborate more 
and to believe in the notion of collegiality and their own decision-making power. 
This is what Rosenholtz (1989) refers to as a collaborative work culture. For 
Fullan (1991) and Elmore (1992), suggests that focus of restructuring and reform 
should be on facilitating change to teacher perceptions and beliefs about teaching 
and learning. Similarly, McLaughlin (1993) suggests that comprehensive reform 
must embrace effective opportunities for teachers to learn the new strategies, 
knowledge and expanded expectations for students success. That is, in order to 
truly focus on the teaching and learning contexts, emphasis must be put on 
professional enhancement by providing opportunities for teachers to learn and 
grow in professional communities. 
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Policy Context on Accountability and Professional Development 

According to the policy guidelines on School Accountability (1991), teachers are 
invested with the authority and expected to take responsibility for planning for 
contributing to the achievement of the learning outcomes described in the 
school's Development or Improvement Plan. The guidelines indicated that the 
principal and the teachers will establish collaboratively how teachers can 
demonstrate that relevant aspects of the school's purpose are being addressed. 
Within the 1991 guidelines, the nature of this collaborative association is 
amplified in terms of Line management relationships, whereby the 
Manager/ Principal is concerned with the rigor with which teachers accept 
responsibility for their work and engage in a process of accountability. 

By 1996, the Education Department formalized the process of teacher 
accountability through the introduction of a policy on performance management. 
While the rationale for accountability remained unchanged the new policy 
document provided more detail about the roles of supervisors in managing the 
performance of teachers. The supervisors were identified as Principal and senior 
staff to which the Principal delegated authority. According to policy, the process 
of performance management consists of four elements. The first element termed 
staff self-reflection, involves the staff member reviewing their performance 
against the key duties for which they are deemed responsible. Included in this 
self-reflection is the identification of skills and knowledge for further 
development, professional aspirations and specific professional development 
needs. The second, element is the planning meeting. Here the supervisor, now 
referred to as the performance manager and the teacher develop a performance 
agreement. This agreement details not only the professional development goals 
of the teacher but also the evidence that will indicate achievement of these goals, 
strategies and time frame for their achievement. The third element is concerned 
with the implementation of the agreement. During this phase some 
amendments to the agreement may be undertaken provided they have been 
discussed and endorsed by the performance manager. The final element is a 
review meeting. It is at this meeting that the teacher must demonstrate 
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accountability for his/her performance. The performance manager is provided 
with an evaluation report which details significant achievement and 

i 

contributions made by the staff member, identifies sub-standard performance and 
confirms areas for further development. 

Given the very limited funds available for professional development, preference 
is given to programs that support systemic or school initiatives. Indeed, from the 
middle of 1997 the Education Department took the view that non-system or 
school centered professional development was to be undertaken at the 
individuals expense. Since the commencement of 1998 the Education 
Department has shifted focus from an investment in the human capital of its 
teachers to an employer of individuals who have to take responsibility for their 
own professional growth. 

Research Approach and Methodology 

The purpose of this research was to examine teachers' perceptions of policy 
related to accountability and professional development. The research approach 
involved the development and administration of a Teacher Professional 
Development and Accountability Questionnaire. Dimensions to be included in 
the questionnaire were derived from the policy documents on accountability and 
professional development issued by the Department of Education to all schools 
in Western Australia. The resulting dimensions included the self managing 
school, performance management, system oriented professional development, 
school oriented professional development, professional attitudes and values, 
collegiality and collaboration, and responsibility for professional growth. Within 
each dimension items were written, grouped and then checked to ensure a 
comprehensive coverage of the dimension. Each set of items was next reviewed 
by a number of researchers who had previously developed or used instruments 
in secondary schools. The questionnaire field-tested by a sample of 16 secondary 
school teachers from two different schools and redrafted accordingly. 
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TABLE 1 



Dimensions and Items for the TPD AQ 



Dimension 


Sample Item 


School Based Management 


School development planning in this school 
supports classroom work 


System Policy Expectations 


This school has been able to negotiate with the 
Education Department to identify aspects of its 
operations for which it will be formally accountable. 


Performance Management 


Performance management allows school leaders to 
make informed judgments about the work of teachers. 


Systemic Orientated 
Professional Development 


Professional development in this school centers upon 
the implementation of Education Department initiatives. 


School Orientated 
Professional Development 


The agreed priorities of this school are the focusof 
school professional development activities. 


Individual Responsibility for 
Professional Growth 


Individual teachers are sufficiently responsible to assume 
control of their own professional development. 



The final version of the instrument contains 72 items. Each item has a four- 
point Likert format with responses of strongly agree (SA), Agree (A), Disagree (D), 
and Strongly Disagree (SD). To establish a sample representative of urban high 
schools, the questionnaire was administered in 10 secondary schools, drawn 
from the metropolitan school districts in Perth Western Australia. All teaching 
staff involved in the four core discipline areas of Mathematics, Science, English, 
and Social Science were targeted in the sample (n=279). The resulting data 
enabled analysis using SPSSx at whole-school as well as across all schools in the 
sample. It is the findings derived from this analysis that forms the basis of the 
discussion that now follows. 



The Nature of School Based Management 

Central to the restructuring endeavors in Western Australia has been the 
establishment of school decision-making groups (SDMG's). These groups serve as 
the basis of an approach to school-based management that permits school staff and 
community representatives to exercise more autonomy over decisions concerning 
educational policy and school development. The central responsibility of the 
SDMG is establishing a management plan that relates directly to Education 
Department and school policies and priorities. This management plan has been 
variously referred to as the School Improvement Plan, the School Strategic Plan 
and the School Development Plan. The plan is intended to articulate both central 
office and school level policy through statements of purpose, priority and the 
establishment of specific strategies for the implementation and review of the plan. 
Associated with the development plan are mechanisms for resource allocation 
and accountability within the school. 



ERjt 



In many respects the structures and procedures associated with this school-based 
management approach are intended to coordinate and align the work of the 
school with the stated priorities of the education system. Such a function reflects 
an assumption that secondary schools are "loosely coupled systems" (March and 
Olsen 1976; Weick, 1976) That is, the school organization lacks co-ordination 
within the various sub-systems that constitute the organization. For Firestone 
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(1985) and for Wilson & Dickson Corbett, (1983) this was especially so with respect 
to co-ordination between the administrative sub-system and the pedagogic sub- 
system, (that system concerned with teaching and instructional activities). In 
support. Deal and Celotti (1980) argued that due to such loose coupling, the formal 
organization and the administration of the school do not significantly affect 
methods of classroom instruction. That is, teachers in their classrooms function 
largely independently from the administration of the school. 



The introduction of a performance management approach incorporating 
professional development attempts to align the administrative and pedagogic sub- 
systems of the school. Through this mechanism, teachers become accountable for 
what happens in their classrooms to both the administration of the school and to 
the system. 



Analysis of school level policy documents in all 10 schools indicated that while 
there is some variation, each school has in place procedures for the performance 
management and professional development of its staff that conforms to the 
Central Office framework on accountability and professional development. 



The impact restructuring on teacher professionalism and accountability 

For the purposes of analysis, items were grouped around the five dimensions 
contained in the TPDAQ (see Table 1). Responses for each dimension were 
examined and item and dimension summaries written. In the brief discussion of 
items within these dimensions responses for strongly agree and agree were 
collapsed as were responses for strongly disagree and disagree. 
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Site-based Management 

The first dimension sought response to the structures and procedures for school 
based management; specifically the reality of site based autonomy, teacher 
participation in school policy decision-making and development planning. 
While all schools involved in this study had established school decision-making 
groups to facilitate site-based management the exercise of discretionary decision 
making was controlled by Education Department policy guidelines. This was 
evidenced by 89% of respondents indicating that Central Office policies had a 
strong influence on the operations of the school. 
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Respondents rejected the notion that the administration and senior staff alone/ 
participate in the establishment of school priorities and objectives. Data give 
clear indication that school-based management has afforded teaching staff the 
opportunity to participate in school planning. Indeed 73% of those sampled 
agreed that decisions made in committees an staff meeting were implemented. 



Item 1 . Decisions made in committees and staff 
meetings in this school are implemented. 

100 
80 
60 
4C 
20 
0 

STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 

AGREE DISAGREE 




However, there was less agreement (41%) that the planning processes produced 
valid information about the success of the school's instructional program. 



Item 38. Performance management is structured upon 
the hierarchy of promotional positions within the 
school. 
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And for 94% of respondents, the down side of restructuring and reform policies 
was the increased staff workload associated with their implementation. 
Teachers further indicated that as a direct consequence of devolution, there had 
been a reduction in time that teachers could spend on curriculum planning and 
classroom issues. 



Item 55. Education Department policies and 
guidelines have increased the staff workload in this 
school. 



100 




STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 

AGREE DISAGREE 



The extent to which teachers perceived central policy constricted and confined 
school self-management was the focus of next dimension. Opinion was divided 
about the increase in control of the school by the central office, with 50% agreeing 
the had been an increase in control and 50% disagreeing. Perhaps this can be 
explained with reference to an improvement focus on both system and specifice 
school-level priorities 
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However, only 33% of staff believing that the school could negotiate with the 
central office about aspects of its operations for which it would be accountable. 
These responses reinfoce the system /central office control over the criteria used 
to evaluate school improvement and teacher performance. 




In general teachers did not perceive performance management operating as 
intended in the policy. However, the belief that performance management is be 
based on a collaborative effort between administration and staff is not 
widespread. Here 73% or respondents indicated that performance management 
was structured on the hierarchy of promotional position within the school 
rather than having an inclusive application. For such respondents the purpose 
of performance management appears more concerned with accountability and 
review that teacher improvement. 
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When asked if performance management allowed school leaders to make 
informed judgments about the work of teachers, 47% disagreed with a further 
16% strongly disagreeing. 



Item 56. Performance management allows school 
leaders to make informed judgements about the work 
ofteachers. 
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Further, only 44% indicated that performance management ensured the 
provision of support to effect improvement it teachers work. When combined 
with the next item in this dimension, it could be inferred that what support is 
provided is directed towaeds professional developemnt associated with non- 
pedagogical issues and process. 
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Item 1 1 . Performance management at this school 
ensures that teachers are provided with supportto 
effect improvement of their work. 




AGREE DISAGREE 



Indeed 77% of respondents believed that performance management demanded 



teachers find both time and resources to effect such improvement. 



Item 2. Performance management in this school 
demands that teachers find the time and resources to 
effect improvement of their work. 




Finally, 56% of teachers indicated the existing performance management 
procedures reduced teacher autonomy in improving the effectiveness of their 
work. These responses run counter to the policy guidlines on School 
Accountability (1991) which states that teachers are invested with the authority 
and the responsibility to effect improvement in their work. 




Item 65. Performance management gives teachers 
autonomy in improving the effectiveness of their work. 




STRONGLY 

AGREE 



AGREE 



DISAGREE 



STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 
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Provision of System Oriented Professional Development 

The third dimension sought perceptions about the nature of and the provision 
for system oriented teacher professional development. Under the prevailing 
performance management policy, a planning meeting held between the 
"manager" and teacher should identify professional development goals of the 
teachers. The responses indicate that professional development goals and the 
programs to support those goals are in fact determined at system level. 
Overwhelmingly 82% of respondents believed that recent professional 
development activities had been dominated by changes forced on schools ty 
central office. 



Item 1 2 . The programme of recent professional 
development activities have been dominated by 
changes forced on the school by the Education 
Department 
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STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 

AGREE DISAGREE 




Some 76% believed that the professional development offered in their school 
focused only on education department priorities. Accordingly, there appears 
minimal focus on school and classroom level issues. 



Item 48. The agendas of professional association 
conferences supported by government funding focus on 
Education Department priorities. 
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Further, 69% indicated that the topics for such professional development were 
selected by senior officers in Central Office without school level input. 



Item 30. The topics of the Education Department 
funded professional development programmes are 
selected by senior officers in the education 
department 
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Finally 72% believed that the consultants engaged to present professional 
development programs were not knowledgeable about school, classroom and 
teacher concerns. Collectively these responses indicate a central office dominated 
professional development process that focuses primarily on system level 
priorities rather that classroom level issues. 



Item 66. The consultants who present professional 
development programmes are knowledgable about 
school and classroom teacher concerns. 
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The provision of School Oriented Professional Development 
The provision of School Oriented Professional Development was the forth 
dimension addressed in the questionnaire. Flere items sought perceptions about 
the extent to which school level issues can be addressed within the broader 
system-level priorities for professional development. Responses were also 
sought about the extent to which school-level personnel can determine the 
nature professional development programs undertaken. 
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While 74% of respondents indicated that agreed school priorities formed the 
focus of school professional development, 



Item 49. The agreed priorities of this school are the 
focus of school professional development activities. 




61% of respondents indicated that organizational matters rather that educational 
matters dominated such professional development. 



Item 58. Organisational matters dominate professional 
development initiatives in this school. 
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Finally, only 39% agreed that the professional needs of teachers have been 
addressed in recent professional development sessions. 



Item 21 . The professional needs of teachers have 
been addressed in recent professional development 
sessions. 
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Once again, if we combine responses to the above units it appears taht the system 
level influences and the organizational focus of school- level determined 
professional development appear to neglect the educative needs of classroom 
practitioners. 

Individual Responsibility for Professional Development 

The final dimension focused on individual responsibility for professional 
growth. Clearly the preferred focus of professional development was teaching 
and learning based. Here 85% of respondents acknowledged that professional 
growth is dependent improvement in knowledge and skills of classroom practice. 



Item 26. Professional growth is dependent upon 
improving teacher knowledge and skills . 




STRONGLY AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY 

AGREE DISAGREE 



However, 77% agreed that judgments about teachers work should not be based on 
system-wide standards or benchmarks. This applied to both performance 
management and the nature of system generated professional development 
programs. 



Item 71 . Judgements about the work of teachers 
should not be based upon system-wide standards or 
benchmarks. 
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Overwhelming 86% or respondents agreed that teachers were capable of 
identifying aspects of their work with could be improved. 
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Item 8. T eachere are capable of identifying aspects of 
their work which could be improved. 
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Further, 87% agreed that individual teachers are sufficiently responsible to 
assume control of their own professional development. 



Item 62. Individual teachers are sufficiently 
responsible to assume control of their own 
professional development. 




Taken together the responses to the last dimension suggest that teachers do no see 
self- initiated or directed professional development as a individual activity to be 
undertaken in isolation of colleagues. The preferred mode of delivery of 
professional development was school-based, collegial and reflective. Indeed, 91% 
of teachers agreed that discussion of classroom work with colleagues is of critical 
value for teacher professional growth. 
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73% indicating that 



teachers were receptive 



to advice from colleagues about 



their teaching. 




Finally 94% of respondents believed that individual reflection assists teachers to 
evaluate their classroom work. 



Item 44. Individual reflection assists teachers to 
evaluate their classroom work. 
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Significance of the Research 

The findings of this research are of particular interest to policy makers, system 
level personnel, school administrators and teachers alike. All governments are 
concerned with the legitimacy and productivity of public schools and accordingly 
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are seeking forms of accountability and professional development that will 
improve the quality of teaching and learning. Rapid devolution, restructuring 
and reform has seen the traditional bureaucratic structures of accountability 
collapse. There is need to fill the void with approaches that are appropriate to 
the self-managing school system and cohere with a holistic and educative 
approach to performance management. Any ambiguity over accountabilities 
distracts form the legitimacy of public education, questions the expertise that 
underpins educational and administrative policies and casts doubt on the 
professionalism of educators. In Western Australia the policy frameworks 
addressing performance management and professional development appear to be 
driven by a system orientation that seeks accountability against central office 
priorities and offers professional development linked to organizational and 
administrative issues rather than educative ones. This research focused not only 
on ways in which the establishment of self-managing schools has impacted on 
the professional roles of secondary teachers but also focused on the perceptions 
teachers hold about the processes of teacher accountability and professional 
development mandated within the policy on performance management. A 
synthesis of findings from administration of the Teacher Professional 
Development and Accountability Questionnaire will be combined with case- 
study data to develop a framework to guide appropriate professional 
development and accountability in self-managing secondary schools. It is this 
practical outcome of a model for professional development informed by, and 
linked to educative accountability procedures, that appears of critical value to 
secondary schools. 
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